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Christmas Seal Sale 


.. . The entire history of the Christmas Seal Sale is 
a rich record of community-wide action. More and 
more people must be recruited in this action. The 
tuberculosis cause must always belong to the people 
...C. W. Kehoe, Director, Christmas Seal Sale 
Division, National Tuberculosis Association. 


The 1953 Christmas Seal 
Designer Tells What 
Constitutes a Good Seal 
Page 121 
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Seal Sale Potential Unlimited 


The performance record of the Christmas Seal Sale 
has been outstanding. From a start of $3,000 in 1907 to 
an all-time high in 1952 of $23,238,148.12 points up the 
fact of tremendous growth. Forty-six annual campaigns 
have been conducted. Except for six years—1920, 1921, 
1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933—each Sale has shown an 
increase over the previous year. 

Down through the years one point in particular stands 
out as the banner of encouragement to reach even greater 
heights. No one person has done the job. It has been the 
accumulated efforts of thousands and thousands of indi- 
viduals who have banded together to make this country 
of ours a better and healthier place in which to live and 
to rear our children. 

Many a voice has been raised in behalf of the cause for 
tuberculosis control. It is evident that people have been 
listening. Although progress has been made, there must 
be no diminution in our efforts to whip and wipe out this 
disease. To realize this objective, money must be available 
to do the job at hand. The voluntary tuberculosis control 
family has accepted and believes in the integrity and pro- 
ductivity of the annual Christmas Seal Sale as the means 
to this end. 

All will agree that now is not the time to rest on our 
laurels. We cannot stop at this point. The stimulation that 
public support has given us should drive us to continue 
building a stronger organization on this strong foundation. 
We must all be impelled with the desire and enthusiasm 
to make certain that the people are more than just familiar 
with the program and fund-raising activities of the tuber- 
culosis association. It is our responsibility to motivate all 
the people in a positive way to financially support and 
participate in the voluntary tuberculosis program. 

The entire history of the Christmas Seal Sale is a rich 
record of community-wide action. More and more people 
must be recruited in this action. By so doing additional 
individuals become acquainted with the program needs 
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and the way in which the money is raised and expended. 
The tuberculosis cause must always belong to the people. 

Will people react favorably when asked to do a job or 
contribute to a worthy community-wide service? The 
record of the Christmas Seal Sale shows a strong affirma- 
tive reply. In the 1952 campaign the tuberculosis associa- 
tions mailed more Christmas Seal Sale letters than in any 
previous Sale. What was the response? Forty per cent 
of those receiving letters—more than 13,000,000 individ- 
uals—responded favorably and contributed. No other 
voluntary health agency can point to such a commendable 
record in a mail sale. 

Quite naturally the question is raised as to whether the 
increased population coverage will result in a deterioration 
of the qua:.ty of the Sale or a reduction in the amount 
per contributor. This was not the situation in 1952. There 
was an increase in both the return per letter sent and the 
return per contributor over the 1951 Christmas Seal Sale. 
The saturation point has not been reached. The charge 
is to see that more individuals are given the opportunity 
to contribute to the voluntary tuberculosis program. 

As preparations are made for the Forty-Seventh Christ- 
mas Seal Sale, it is worthy to pause and pay tribute to the 
more than 13,000,000 individuals who helped advance the 
work of their associations during the 1952 campaign. 
Recognition must also be given to the thousands of volun- 
teers who do the indispensable job of making the Christ- 
mas Seal Sale possible. 

The fund-raising efforts of the tuberculosis associations 
constitute individual compassion and understanding. The 
Christmas Seal Sale has proved that it is a feasible and 
practical method by which to meet the broad needs of the 
community in financing the voluntary tuberculosis pro- 
gram. Nor has it by any means attained its full potential. 
In the 1953 campaign it is possible for the people of this 
great country to march to even greater victories. They 
need only the opportunity to contribute—Clarence W. 
Kehoe, Director, Christmas Seal Sale Division, NTA. 
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Labor Wants to Help 


W orking Closely With Voluntary Health and Welfare 
Agencies, Union Members Are Sharing Responsbility 
for Making the Community a Better, Healthier Place 


Labor’s place in the community is 
—or should be—no different from, say, 
management’s place in the community. 
The fact that it often is not is no re- 
flection on either labor or management, 
but is due largely to our industrial soci- 
ety which pitted one against the other 
to the disadvantage of both. 

It is impossible to relate labor’s 
larger role in the community without 
a complete understanding of the back- 
ground of its early struggles for sheer 
survival as an economic, social, and po- 
litical entity. Certainly since the indus- 
trial revolution—and perhaps because 
of it—workers fought hard against 
their dehumanization by the machine 
and by those who owned it and con- 
trolled it. These struggles—union or- 
ganization, strikes, picket lines—are 
part of our history and played a major 
role in our development as a mighty 
industrial nation. These struggles 
helped to establish a powerful trade 
union movement of more than 15,000,- 
000 members. These struggles contrib- 
uted to the security of American free 
labor. 


Psychological Security, Too 

I use the term security not only in its 
economic sense but in its psychological 
sense as well. To say that labor fought 
for higher wages, for shorter hours, 
and for better working conditions—and 
for nothing more—is to fail to appreci- 
ate labor’s yearning for first class citi- 
zenship, is to fail to recognize labor’s 
drive for human dignity, is to fail to 
understand labor’s place in the com- 
munity. 

Labor, as the late Philip Murray 
once said, wants “a picture on the wall 
and music in the home. . .” Labor— 
like any other section of our society 
—wants appreciation and recognition 
for its contributions to that society. 
And if it uses different words and dif- 
ferent ways in an attempt to gain them, 
it is only because they were as readily 
available and more profoundly produc- 


tive as other words and other ways 
may have been to other groups in our 
society such as bankers, or doctors, or 
social workers. 

It has often been said that labor 
has a chip on its shoulder. The answer, 
of course, is that it has, that the chip is 
well-placed and that labor is not overly 
fond of it. I suppose most of us, in 
one way or another, carry this extra 
load. On some it is as invisible and as 
light as the clothing on the back of 


To TB Associations 


John Jones—organized labor 
in Mr. Perlis’ article—helps 
support the voluntary tubercu- 
losis control movement by the 
purchase of Christmas Seals. 
He wants to help. We believe 
he as an individual should 
serve on the governing boards 
of our tuberculosis associa- 
tions. He can contribute the 
thinking of labor as his boss 
and his doctor centribute the 
thinking of management and 
of medicine.—James E. Per- 
kins, M.D., Managing Direc- 
tor, NTA 


Andersen’s famous king. These are the 
secure ones, the fully integrated human 
beings, the fortunate ones. Labor is not 
so fortunate simply because it is not 
as secure. It feels itself threatened by 
anti-labor legislation, by unsympathetic 
politicians, and by people generally who 
have a disconcerting tendency to con- 
fuse labor with headlines about labor. 


A Composite of Individuals 

Labor is neither AF of L, nor CIO, 
nor UMW. It is all three, and then 
some. Labor is neither Walter Reuther 
nor George Meany nor John L. Lewis. 
It is all three, and then some. Amer- 


Fabian Bachrach Photo 


Mr. Perlis is national director of the ClO 
Community Services Committee, a post which 
he has held since 1943. He is secretary of 
the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools; vice president of CARE and 
of United States Comittee for UNICEF; 
chairman of the national labor advisory com- 
mittee to Community Chests and Councils 
of America, and a member of the board of 
directors of Community Chests and Councils 
of America and United Community Defense 
Services. His article is a contribution from 
the Advisory Committee on Public Relations 
of the National Conference of Tuberculesis 
Workers. 


ican labor is neither extreme Left nor 
extreme Right ; it is neither Communist 
nor Fascist. Labor is neither Repub- 
lican nor Democratic. It is both, and 
then some. 

Essentially, American labor is John 
Jones, husband and father, chrirch- 
goer and club-member, a man who 
pitches horseshoes of a Sunday after- 
noon and votes as he darn well pleases 
on election day. He works for a living 
and he has many ideas about many 
things, good and bad ideas about good 
and bad things (who can say?). He 
belongs to the Elks, the Moose, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Knights of 
Pythias, and a thousand other organ- 
izations, fraternal and otherwise. He is 
a Democrat, and a Republican, and an 
Independent. He goes to the movies, 
listens to the radio, watches the tele- 
vision, tinkers with the car, buys re- 
frigerators on credit, goes fishing, and 
belongs to the union. He is like 15,000,- 
000 others, and yet there is only one 
John Jones. He is like 15,000,000 other 
organized workers, and yet it is John 
Jones who counts. He counts because 
he is a man. He counts because he is 
a human being, because he has a soul, 
and a spirit, and dignity. He counts, in 
our complex industrial society, because 
he belongs to the union. Here he he- 
longs—sharing with 15,000,000 others 
common fears and common hopes, the 
same broad objectives, and the same 
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general aspirations. Here is his instru- 
mentality for the achievement of first 
class economic, social, and political cit- 
izenship. Here is his leadership, work- 
ing with him and for him, guiding and 
counseling. 


Share Citizen Responsibility 

Can John Jones, worker, go it alone? 
Can John Jones, worker, go it better 
with 15,000,000 others? The answer, 
of course, is obvious. History has 
shown that trade union organization 
has contributed immeasurably, at least, 
toward a semblance of balance in eco- 
nomic power. In years to come, history 
will show that the wise use of trade 
union organization as an institution 
designed to serve the common good 
has helped to bring about a community 
which is more representative of the 
people and more responsive to the peo- 
ple’s needs. A great deal of progress 
in this direction has been made during 
the past ten years. Encouraged and 
stimulated by their labor organizations, 
John Jones and thousands of his 
fellow-workers discovered that their 
responsibilities as citizens extend be- 
yond the plant gates and the sitting 
room into the community as a whole. 

Here—in the community where John 
Jones lives and works—resides all pow- 
er, political, social, and economic. Here 
—in this community—all must share 
in this power and all must exercise it 
with courage and fairness, with caution 
and responsibility. Here—in the com- 
munity—there are people of different 
faiths, races, national origin, color, po- 
litical persuasion, economic and educa- 
tional backgrounds—all brothers under 
God. Here—in the community—they 
must learn to work together, to cooper- 
ate, and to compromise for their good 
and for the common good. Here they 
must find two-way streets and common 
ground. Here—in the community—is 
the reality and the promise of America. 

It is because we believe this that 
we, in labor, have been working very 
closely with thousands of health and 
welfare agencies in hundreds of com- 
munities throughout the country. In 
the field of health and welfare all re- 
sponsible groups can come together 
and work for the good of the commu- 
nity. Both the AF of L and the CIO, 
working through their state and local 
central bodies, have stimulated active 


Irving Mushlin 


participation in community affairs 
among union members. Workers in 
CIO organized plants have contributed 
approximately $500,000,000 during the 
past ten years to voluntary health and 
welfare agencies. During the same 
period, CIO representation on agency 
boards and committees was increased 
from 90 to 15,000. Since 1944, CIO 
trained 18,000 members in 90 indus- 
trial communities as union counsellors 
who help their fellow workers find the 
proper services and facilities to meet 
their particular personal needs. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of volunteers 
have come out of the union halls into 
the community at large to take their 
place as campaign workers, committee 
members, solicitors, disaster relief 
workers, policy-makers—with commu- 
nity chests, councils of social agencies, 
Red Cross, civil defense organizations, 
boy scouts, family service and child 
welfare agencies, PTA’s and others. 

We have gone far. We can go 
further. With the help of our volun- 
tary community health and welfare 
agencies, labor. can make an even 
greater contribution to our living and 
dynamic democratic society. For the 
very heart and soul of our democratic 
society is the voluntary association of 
men and women—working together for 
the common good. 


New Division Head 


Irving Mushlin to succeed 
Louis Drexler as director 
of Personnel and Training 


Irving Mushlin, who has directed 
the personnel training activities of the 
National Tuberculosis Association 
since July 1950, will become director 
of the NTA Division of Personnel and 
Training on Oct. 1. 

Mr. Mushlin succeeds Louis Drexler, 
director of the Division since 1948, who 
will take postgraduate training at Yale 
University during the coming year in 
preparation for a career in the field 
of hospital administration. 

A graduate of the College of the 
City of New York, Mr. Mushlin holds 
a Master’s degree in personnel adminis- 
tration from Columbia University. He 
came to the NTA from the Berthold 
S. Pollak Hospital for Chest Diseases 
in Jersey City, N.J., where he had been 
director of rehabilitation since 1947, 

Earlier, Mr. Mushlin had served as 
rehabilitation secretary for the Essex 
County (N.J.) Tuberculosis and 
Health League in Newark; as health 
educator for the Breoklyn and Queens- 
boro (N.Y.) Tuberculosis and Health 
Associations, and as an assistant in 
the Rehabilitation Division of the 
NTA. 


Assn. Sponsors Fifth 
Hospital X-Ray Project 

The fifth in a series of hospital ad- 
missions chest X-ray programs to be 
initiated and supported by the Los 
Angeles County (Calif.) Tuberculosis 
and Health Association was inaugu- 
rated at the Methodist Hospital of 
Southern California recently. 

The association has provided special 
equipment to X-ray ambulatory and 
stretcher patients and all employees, 
and is also underwriting the cost of 
supplies and personnel. 


I Wanted to Live, autobiography of 
the late Will Ross, who beat TB and 
went on to become a leader in business, 
civic affairs, and TB control, is re- 
viewed on page 131. 
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The Christmas Seal 


A Good Seal Has Appropriate Subject Matter 


and Wording, Beauty, Balance, and 


Simplicity, and Appeals to the “Give’’ Instinct 


A Christmas Seal should: (1) Con- 
tain appropriate subject matter and, 
where possible, have some appeal to 
the “give” instinct; (2) be interesting 
and beautiful to the eye as a design 
pattern—singly or in a sheet of 100; 
(3) have a pleasant balance of colors 
—not just harmonious ones; (4) be 
simple in design and in rendering tech- 
nique so that its content is immediately 
understood, and (5) contain appropri- 
ate words, if needed, for the seasonal 
use as a letter seal . . . and as part of 
the design. 

Before discussing these points in 
detail, I want to digress with a dis- 
cussion of some mechanical limitations 
involved. The design of a seal or any 
piece of four-color printing in postage 
stamp size requires a totally different 
approach than, for instance, the design 
of a poster. Good poster art implies 
great simplicity in plan and execution, 
yet even the best of these, when re- 
duced to seal size, will be found want- 
ing. It is mostly a matter of scale, but 
even colors are affected by such great 
reduction. 


Must Begin in Miniature 


Since a seal is a poster in miniature, 
it is in miniature that the designing 
must begin. In the case of the 1953 
Christmas Seal, experimental sketches 
were first made in actual seal size and 
in half-up size. When the design was 
determined, detailed color sketches 
were made by the artist in twice size 
and were then re-rendered down to 
actual size. At this point a tissue lay- 
out of a section of twelve seals was 
made to visualize the effect of the 
repeated pattern. This step occasioned 
some further minor adjustment in spac- 
ing of elements. Then came a final 
sketch which was photostated up to 
a size suitable for the finished art and 
traced onto drawing paper. Though 


this size may vary with subject matter 
it should be kept as small as possible, 
preferably not more than five times 
the size of the seal. 


Beauty, Color, Simplicity 

Now to discuss the listed points. 
The first, appropriateness of subject 
matter, should be a cinch, but isn’t. 
One must begin by settling on an idea 
worthy of development; this is usually 
done by listing, eliminating, then 
pencil-doodling the remaining possibles 
until one or two evolve that have design 
potentials. But even one of these might 
fall flat. For instance, suppose one 
idea for doodling was inspired by Dick- 
ens’ Christmas Carol—Scrooge’s street 
urchin returning with the turkey held 
high. Sounds appropriate and full of 
Christmas spirit! But in seal size the 
turkey would be hard to distinguish 
and the boy, to give the story, should 
be in clothes of one hundred years ago. 
Not good. Another false alarm might 
be bells chiming. There is an oppor- 
tunity here for design but it is inani- 
mate and lacks appeal. Bells are either 
associated only with churches or have 
somehow come to suggest New Year’s 
Day rather than Christmas (probably 
from “Ring out the old’’). 

As to beauty: Picture the recipient 
of an envelope containing sheets of 
seals. When the sheets are unfolded 
the effect must be pleasant ; the thought 
must be planted, “How nice—these will 
be just right for my Christmas mail.” 
If not, they may be set aside and no 
money will be forthcoming. If used, 
the sight of them will encourage others 
to use theirs—and pay for them. Here 
design piays the role it must in every 
business use; it must bring home the 
dollars. 

Color: Suppose the sheets referred 
to above were opened to reveal a 
charming subject, well patterned, but 


by 
E. 
Willis 


Jones 


Mr. Jones is a Chicago designer whose work 
embraces counsel, creative planning, and 
production on advertising and direct mail 
campaigns, institutional books, and coordi- 
nated design programs from trade mark 
through packaging. He has for some years 
operated his own design studio, having pre- 
viously been executive art director of one 
of Chicago's largest advertising agencies. 
He was founder and first president of the 
Art Director's Club of Chicago, a member 
and an honorary Fellow of the Society of 
Typographic Arts, and a member of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, serving 
in 1952 on the jury for "The Fifty Books of 
the Year." He has lectured and written many 
articles on subjects relating to his field and 
his hobbies. The latter include an extensive 
library on the graphic arts and a collection 
of books on the subject of Christmas—its 
literature, customs, art—and Santa Claus. It 
was his interest in Christmas art and in 
Christmas Seals which led him to serve on a 
panel of experts enlisted by the Advisory 
Committee on Seal Sale of the National 
Conference of Tuberculosis Workers in Oc- 
tober, 1951, to help pick a 1953 Chtistmas 
Seal and which resulted in his designing this 
year's seal on which lie worked in collabora- 
tion with Elmer Jacobs, Chicago artist. 


in colors of, let’s say, reddish brown, 
olive green, and yellow. Fine for many 
purposes, dress material or draperies, 
but inappropriate here. Colors need not 
be held to raw primaries. In fact for 
richness, some should be grayed; but 
the total effect must be rich or gay, or, 
if you must, bright. Here I should 
say that black and white may well be 
considered as foils for colors. This 
is too rarely done in seal designing. 
It is surprising how many designers 
and artists avoid black and white. It is 
only with the proper use of one or 
both that a design can be given a 
graphic quality. 

Simplicity: A seal, a miniature 
poster, must “come off” fast. If it has 
to be studied to be understood it is not 
a good solution. The design approach 
should be toward a silhouette for pat- 
tern. The elements must hold together 
within the limits of the seal and yet 
contain some repeat factors so that in 
repetition it will relate to neighboring 
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seals vertically or horizontally or both. 
But suppose a designer were given 
as a “must” the subject of Santa in his 
sleigh and eight reindeer! Though 
these could all be put onto one seal, 
the reindeer would be flea size. One 
solution would be to spread the picture 
across five stamps—one for Santa and 
sleigh and one each per pair of rein- 
deer. Santa’s could be in the center two 
vertical rows and the reindeer pranc- 
ing toward each border, thereby creat- 
ing a lively pattern on the sheet. As 
the necessary unifying factor the bot- 
tom area of the seal could be white, for 
snow, the top blue or green, for sky, 
with red reins carrying across from 
seal to seal. On such a design, words 
of Christmas greeting would seem 
superfluous. The year and the Red 
Double-Barred Cross, the registered 
trademark of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, could be introduced 
into the white area of each seal. There, 
it’s all “designed”! Easy, eh? 

A word or two about simplicity of 
rendering: Seals are printed on high- 
speed, four-color offset presses in large 
sheets by five different printers. Art 
should be prepared to use any four 
colors in the simplest possible manner, 
mostly in flat areas. Where shading or 
tone variations are necessary they 
should be kept to one or two broad 
masses. and, if possible, held to two of 
the colors. This will tend to keep the 
printed result looking clean and sharp 
even if one or two colors are printed 
slightly out of register which can, and 
does, occur. 


Words of Greeting 


In the past ten years the wording on 
the Christmas Seal has alternated be- 
tween “Greetings” and “Merry Christ- 
mas,” excepting the 1951 Santa with 
no greeting words needed to label it a 
Christmas Seal. Other, earlier expres- 
sions were “Holiday Greetings,” “Sea- 
son’s Greetings,” “Christmas Greet- 
ings,” “Health Greetings,” and simply 
“Christmas.” It would seem that the 
wording, or absence of it, should be 
guided by the design used. Words of 
greeting, as well as date and the 
Double-Barred Cross should be used 
as part of the graphic design and not 
merely patched onto a picture apolo- 
getically or as an afterthought. 


Rosemary Clooney 
Star of the 1953 Christmas Seal trailer 


So these are the elements that make 
good Christmas Seals; well, some of 
them anyhow—-for to fully cover the 
topic we would get involved with psy- 
chology, composition, art techniques, 
lettering or type styles, etc. Does all 
this seem to be making too much of a 
piece of work occupying less than one 
square inch? Certainly not. For the 
limitations imposed are as great as the 
importance of this small seal. It must 
do a big job. If it does not accomplish 
its mission many will suffer; if it suc- 
ceeds a great cause is furthered as it 
must be. 


If the points I have covered here 
are considered valid, it should be ap- 
parent that the successful designing 
and rendering of a seal is no haphazard 
operation. To obtain “artwork” for a 
Christmas Seal by means of competi- 
tions of any kind, should be seen to be 
not only difficult but very risky indeed. 
The National Tuberculosis Association 
is to be congratulated on the decision to 
only consider the commissioning of ex- 
perienced, professional designers and 
artists for the production of the 1954 
seal. I hope that results of both the 
1953 and 1954 Christmas Seal Sales 
will be so good that the value of such 
procedure will be proved beyond doubt. 


Christmas Seal Trailer 
Stars Rosemary Clooney 


Rosemary Clooney, motion picture, 
radio, and television songstress, stars 
in the 1953 Christmas Seal motion pic- 
ture trailer produced by Paramount 
Pictures in Hollywood for the National 
Tuberculosis Association and its affi- 
ates. 

In the two-minute trailer, Miss 
Clooney sings the official 1953 Christ- 
mas Seal song, Rodgers’ and Hammer- 
stein’s “Happy Christmas, Little 
Friend,” a natural tie-in with this year’s 
Seal design of a singing child. Special 
permission for the use of the song, 
scheduled to make its debut early this 
fall in sheet music and records, was 
given the NTA by its authors and by 
the publishers, Chappell Music. 

Phil Pemberton, in charge of trailer 
production at Paramount, produced the 
musical trailer for the NTA and its 
affiliates. Music was arranged and con- 
ducted by Buddy Cole. 


Two More Hospitals 
Set X-Ray Programs 


Routine chest X-rays for admis- 
sions have been inaugurated in two 
more Massachusetts hospitals in re- 
cent months, according to the Massa- 
chusetts Tuberculosis and Health 
League. 

The Marlborough Hospital, in co- 
operation with the Middlesex Health 
Association, has begun a program of 
routine chest X-rays for all admis- 
sions 40 through 70 years of age. 

The second program is that inaug- 
urated by the Pittsfield Hospital in 
coperation with the Berkshire County 
Tuberculosis Association by which all 
patients are X-rayed. It is the last 
of the county’s six hospitals to have 
such programs. 


Health Institute Held 


The Negro Advisory Committee of 
the Dallas (Texas) Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation held its seventh annual health 
institute for barbers and beauticians in 
May. An attendance of more than 100 
heard discussions of tuberculosis, heart 
disease, and skin diseases. 
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Does Research Pay Off? 


Yes! Its Dividends Include Devoted Study, 
Interchange of Ideas, and the Development 
of New Subjects for Research and of New Methods 


Your President has asked me to 
review briefly the activities of the Com- 
mittee on Medical Research for the 
year 1952-1953 under the title “Re- 
search—Does It Pay Off?” It may be 
well first to point out that the word 
“research” at present is subject to dif- 
ferent interpretation, ranging from 
purposive strenuous scientific endeavor 
to outright fantasy. The word “re- 
search” has no magic connotation to 
the competent enthusiastic group of 
workers who earnestly strive to eradi- 
cate tuberculosis as a scourge to man- 
kind. Many of their efforts are in the 
realm of research. Analyzing prob- 
lems and planning programs, when 
their essential basis is the careful and 
diligent search for facts, are one type 
of research. All antituberculosis action 
and improved control ultimately de- 
pend on research. 


Wisely, ever since 1921, those who 
have guided the research programs 
of the National Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation have realized that the most im- 
portant scientific achievements are the 
fruits of the intellectual adventures of 
individuals and small groups of sci- 
entists in a wide variety of settings. 
Fortunately there never was, and I 
trust will never be, a desire to make 
the research program of this Associa- 
tion a large individual unit and to build 
an administrative machinery which, in 
the words of the late Hans Zinsser, is 
apt to crowd out the intellectual pil- 
grims from the modestly equipped lab- 
oratory bench or clinical ward. 


A Source of Pride 

It must be a source of considerable 
justified pride to the NTA to realize 
that its relatively small investment in 
grants and the stimulus given by the 
American Trudeau Society have, in 32 
years, yielded results worthy of pub- 
lication in about 700 original scientific 


articles. Its grants have made it pos- 
sible to develop men and women who 
have become devoted lifelong students 
of the many deeply involved problems 
in tuberculosis. Whenever it is deemed 
necessary the Association reaches out 
for recruits for the field of phthisi- 
ology. 

Not readily measurable are the con- 
tributions that have grown out of the 
exchange of ideas among grantees on 
the grounds provided by the Associa- 
tion. The annual joint sessions of in- 
vestigators receiving grants have stim- 
ulated a unique type of discussion of 
common and related problems that has 
vitality and vigor, not possible in more 
formal programmed meetings. It is in 


this type of conclave that controversial: 


subjects are thoroughly reviewed and 
subjected to searching appraisal. Not 
infrequently it is in such exchanges it 
is realized that ideas considered to be 
facts cannot be confirmed on account 
of the diversity, or more frequently the 
limitations, of the techniques employed. 
The thoughts expressed are penetrat- 
ing, analytical and productive, the spirit 
is cooperative and cordial. This is often 
the birthplace of new subjects for re- 
search. The answer is Yes, research 
pays off, it pays off well. 


Fellowships and Grants 

For the coming year 14 medical re- 
search fellowships have been recom- 
mended, at a total cost of $35,435. At 
the request of the Committee on Med- 
ical Education, additional funds for a 
number of teaching-resident fellow- 
ships were reserved to maintain or fill 
the ranks of those who will devote 
their lives to the study of pulmonary 
disease. In this connection the Com- 
mittee decided to circulate a poster 
defining the aims of NTA fellowships 
and the qualifications required. Other 
agencies, for example the National Re- 


by Karl F. Meyer, M.D. 


Dr. Meyer is director of The George Wil- 
liams Hooper Foundation, University of Cali- 
fornia Medical Center, San Francisco. During 
the past year he served as chairman of the 
Committee on Medical Research of the 
American Trudeau Society, medical section 
of the National Tuberculosis Association, and 
his report is that of the activities of the 
Committee during the past year which he 
gave at the NTA Annual Meeting last May. 


search Council and the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, are paying higher 
stipends than the NTA, and conse- 
quently it was decided to review the 
entire stipend policy for postdoctorate 
fellowships in order to stimulate inter- 
est among candidates who meet the 
scholastic qualifications and have an 
interest in the problems of tuberculosis. 

‘As in the past, the Committee on 
Medical Research reviewed applica- 
tions for grants; 26 were approved at 
the fall meeting and 11 in the past three 
days. Sponsoring the investigations 
selected will require a budgetary allow- 
ance of $190,126. Seven applications 
could not be approved. A glance atthe 
subjects to be studied discloses a wide 
range of problems in tuberculosis and 
a few in closely related subjects. 


Parasite-Host Studies 

Since a tuberculosis infection is bio- 
logically a host-parasite relationship, 
the topics of the proposed studies fall 
into these two relatively large groups— 
the parasite and the host. It may be 
mere coincidence, but the subjects are 
equally distributed between the two— 
18 dealing with the parasite, 19 with 
the host. More clearly than formerly 
it is appreciated that biologic concepts 
already accepted in virus research have 
suddenly assumed importance and re- 
quire study in relation to tuberculosis. 

The question, Are the bacterial struc- 
tures made visible by the usual meth- 
ods of staining in the tissues of treated 
patients alive or dead ?, recalls the early 
discussion on the latency of infective 
agents. The answer to this question 
would have so many implications that 
it demands extensive and intensive in- 
quiry. 

Immediately a second question 
arises: Do we really know the nutri- 
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tional requirements of the tubercle 
bacillus in all of its growth phases? 
The investigator was confronted with 
an identical problem when he saw mil- 
lions of acid-fast bacilli in the intestinal 
mucosa of cattle found to have what 
was known as Johne’s disease about 
150 years ago. He could not cultivate 
them, nor could he transplant them to 
animals other than calves. The discov- 
ery by Twort that adding an extract 
from Mycobacterium phlei, or “tim- 
othy grass,” to an egg medium solved 
the problem for the time being. 


So—the third intriguing question— 
Why do the intracellular tissue para- 
sites merely persist, but not multiply on 
the usual media for cultivating acid- 
fast bacteria? One is reminded of simi- 
lar mysteries in the problem of leprosy. 
Until these aspects have been illumi- 
nated there is little comfort to the 
microbiologist who is interested in the 
acid-fast bacillus as an infectious 
agent. Equally significant is the fact 
that a thorough understanding of the 
genetics of the parasite and of the host 
is essential to understanding of tuber- 
culosis. What was usually studied un- 
der the title of pathogenesis now ap- 
pears to be a stage of parasitism in a 
host with variable susceptibility and 
reactability. 


Great interest in functional aspects 
is reflected in five grants to the study 
of pulmonary physiology. Interest in 
the specific action of newer drugs con- 
tinues unabated. Newer enzyme tech- 
niques dominate this sphere. Attempts 
to create a state of refractoriness to 
infection and study of the factors that 
may play a role continue. The meth- 
ods by which resistance can,be meas- 
ured are equally active subjects of 
inquiry. Last, a request for a grant-in- 
aid to assemble and annotate suitable 
X-ray teaching material was promptly 
recognized as valuable because this area 
has been largely neglected. 


Advise Constituents 

In accordance with a plan adopted 
nearly 12 years ago, the Committee has 
reviewed a number of applications un- 
der consideration by constituent associ- 
ations for support on the local level. 
The practice of submitting such appli- 
cations for expert advice and opinion 
of the Committee on Medical Research 
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RS. Richard Kelly of Watervliet, N.Y., is 


oer by Dr. William Siegal, (left) 


director, 


ase-Finding Bureau, Division of Tuber- 


culosis Control, New York State Department 


New York State 


of Health, and Dr. Robert E. Plunkett, assist- 


ant state health commissioner in charge of TB 


Marks 


control. Mrs. Kelly, the mother of two, is the 


millionth person X-rayed in the health depart- 


Millionth X-Ray 


ment's community-wide chest X-ray program be- 


gun Sept. 22, 1947, in which mobile X-ray service 
has been given to local health departments in 
266 communities in 5! counties outside of New 


York City. 


has been most helpful to local associ- 
ations in their efforts to make the best 
possible choice of projects to be sup- 
ported. 

The Committee received and re- 
viewed the report of the Laboratory 
Subcommittee, which deals in great 
detail with laboratory problems related 
to antimicrobial therapy in tuberculosis. 
One such problem has acquired great 
urgency because of wide and not al- 
ways accurate publicity. It deals with 
the question of whether some strains 
of tubercle bacilli that are highly re- 
sistant to isoniazid in the test tube and 
incapable of -producing disease when 
injected into guinea pigs under certain 
experimental conditions are or are not 
capable of producing disease in man. 
The available evidence concerning this 
finding is as yet insufficient to support 
definite statements or recommendations 


with regard to basic changes in the 
clinical management of tuberculous pa- 
tients or in the formulation of control 
programs. A carefully worded state- 
ment, warning against drawing far- 
reaching conclusions concerning the in- 
fectiousness of a drug-resistant strain, 
will appear in an appropriate medical 
journal. 

The members of the Committee who 
unstintingly devoted their time and en- 
ergy to the review and analysis of the 
reports and requests are proud of the 
achievements reported by the investi- 
gators. They adjourned with the sin- 
cere conviction that the NTA-support- 
ed research program is a_ paying 
investment—for the present and for 
the future. A plea is made that it 
receive your continued support. Knowl- 
edge accrued through research can then 
be translated into social action. 
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Organizing the Blackfeet 


Montana Indians Plan, Organize, and Carry 


Through X-Ray Survey on Reservation 
With 80 Per Cent of Adults Participating 


The Ironpipes, the Little Dogs, the 
Night Guns, and the Everybody Talks 
About are all Blackfeet Indians whose 
culture and heritage are as old as Mon- 
tana, the “Land of the Shining Moun- 
tains.” Yet, with a little encouragement 
and sincere interest, they still beat a 
well-trodden path to the door of the 
white man’s medicine. 

The Blackfeet Indians of Montana 
upheld the foresight and intelligence of 
their forefathers by completing a chest 
X-ray survey on their reservation last 
May, with 80 per cent participating. 
Travel distances of 50 or 60 miles, lan- 
guage barriers, bad weather, fear and 
superstition were just a few of the 
obstacles that these people had to over- 
come before their survey became a suc- 
cess. Yet, in each instance they solved 
these problems: through their own 
efforts. 


Larger Than Delaware 

Glacier County is situated in the 
northwestern part of Montana. It is 
bordered by the Province of Alberta, 
Canada, on the north and includes part 
of Glacier National Park on the west. 
The county itself is larger than the 
State of Delaware—2,974 square miles, 
with 3.5 people per square mile. The 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation com- 
prises the greater part of Glacier 
County, with 4,491 of the county’s 
9,645 people and 195 persons in an ad- 
joining county as well. 

Glacier County had an annual aver- 
age tuberculosis death rate during the 
ten years 1942-1951 of 131 per 100,000 
population, and a tuberculosis death 
rate of 256 per 100,000 population 
among Indians for the same period, as 
compared with the state average of 
25.3 per 100,000 population. Several 
chest X-ray surveys were held in this 
county before 1953, but with little suc- 
cess ; the last county-wide survey being 


held in 1950 with 33 per cent participa- 
tion. 

The survey completed in May 1953 
was the second best in participation 
ever conducted in Montana, with 81 
per cent of the adult population, those 
12 years of age and over, X-rayed; 80 
per cent on the reservation ; 82 per cent 
off the reservation. 


Advance Planning 

Initial contact was made in the coun- 
ty approximately three and a half 
months before the actual taking of 
films. This was done by the health edu- 
cator for the Montana State Board of 
Health who was assigned to the Mon- 
tana Chest X-ray Survey, a project 
sponsored jointly by the health depart- 
ment and the Montana Tuberculosis 
Association. During this period, rep- 
resentatives of the various county or- 
ganizations—medical and dental socie- 
ties, schools, Indian Agency—whose 
names had been referred by the Chest 
X-ray Survey Advisory Committee, a 
subcommittee of the Montana Health 

lanning Council, were consulted. 
These persons were asked to attend a 
small group meeting to discuss the need 
for a survey in their county and the 
organization procedure. This was the 
first meeting of the Glacier County 
Study Committee. 

Due to its tremendous size, it was 
decided to divide the county into two 
sections for convenience. The next 
time a meeting was called of the study 
group, its members met as two separate 
units in the county’s two largest towns, 
Cut Bank and Browning. 


At these two study group meetings— 
26 people at one and 21 at the other—a 
person from each town was named as 
temporary chairman and both groups 
decided to call a community meeting to 
see if the people in Glacier County 


by Mitchell V. Owens 


; Mr. Owens is health education consultant for 
| the Montana State Board of Health and 
assigned to the Montana Chest X-Ray Sur- 
vey, a joint project of the Montana Tuber- 
| culosis Association and the Montana State 
1 Board of Health. A graduate of the Uni- 
I versity of Kentucky in 1949, he spent two 
| and a half years with the Kentucky State 
| Department of Health before going on to 
| Columbia University for his Master's degree 
} in health education. He has been in Mon- 
j tana 14 months and was responsible for. or- 
1 ganizing the survey in Glacier County. 


wanted to undertake the responsibility 
of an intensified chest X-ray survey. 
The 26 study group members in Cut 
Bank and the 21 study group members 
in Browning, most of the latter group 
Indians, took the responsibility of get- 
ting a large number of people to the 
two community meetings, with empha- 
sis being placed on personal contact. 
Each club was asked to send at least 
two people as representatives; each 
area in the county to send a delegation, 
and, of course, the public was invited. 
The Browning community meeting 
attracted approximately 120 people, 
about 90 per cent Blackfeet Indians, 
with every area but one represented. 
Approximately 100 people attended the 
community meeting in Cut Bank. 


Machinery Set Up 

The people at these meetings agreed 
unanimously to undertake an intensified 
chest X-ray survey in their county and 
each selected a steering committee. The 
steering committees were chosen from 
smaller discussion groups set up at each 
meeting, two representatives from each 
group. Many people had to drive 50 
miles or more, but they came to make 
sure that their area of the county was 
represented. It might also be pointed 
out that each person present at the 
meeting was given a mimeographed 
check list asking him or her on which 
committee or committees he or she 
would best be able to serve and what 
materials or services could be provided. 

The 30-member Cut Bank Steering 
Committee and the 31-member Brown- 
ing Steering Committee met about a 
week to ten days after the community 
meeting. A coordinator was chosen for 
each of the two divisions of the county 
with the responsibility of seeing that 
all organizational phases were carried 


| 
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out. Chairmen were chosen for the 
various subcommittees — location and 
planning, publicity, school, business, 
industry and labor, transportation, and 
participation—and in the Browning 
area a finance and food committee to 
raise money for picnics. Local area 
chairmen were also chosen in the areas 
where the people requested a mobile 
unit location. 


Following this meeting it became 
the responsibility of these chairmen to 
call their respective groups together 
whenever they deemed necessary. The 
two county coordinators also met with 
these local groups to furnish material 
and act in an advisory capacity. Some 
of the groups met three or four times, 
some only once. The committee mem- 
bers did all their own planning, from 
selecting the time and location of the 
mobile units to getting school buses to 
bring in those in need of transporta- 
tion. Each of the local areas had at 
least one community meeting. The peo- 
ple did the planning and took the re- 
sponsibility for making the program 
a success. 


Unique Methods Used 

The Browning area, which included 
all of the Indian reservation, and which 
was surveyed first, was unique in the 
manner in which it was organized and 
the methods and techniques used in 
getting the people X-rayed. For exam- 
ple, a school bus went to the local jail 
in Browning and brought all the pris- 
oners in for an X-ray. 


The leaders in the communities were 
primarily Indian, and from the begin- 
ning they believed it would take more 
than just an X-ray unit and publicity 
to get a high percentage of their popu- 
lation X-rayed. Therefore, they did 
more than just organize the community 
for a chest X-ray survey, they decided 
to have some fun along with their work. 
They organized picnics, field days, ball 
games, Indian pow-wows, dances, and 
any other number of things in order to 
get the people out. When money was 
needed for these events it was collected 
from local clubs, tribal council, or pri- 
vate contributions. In Browning, for 
instance, the High School band paraded 
through town the evening before the 
X-ray units were opened to the public. 
Next day some of the Indians put on 
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The Fancy Dancers, Blackfeet Indian children from the Starr school, took an active 
part in the celebration designed to stimulate interest and participation in the 
Glacier County chest X-ray program. Here they line up for a lunch served by 
volunteer workers at the Browning High School. 


an Indian dance and refreshments were 
served to all who had an X-ray. As an 
indication of the work done, 1,703 films 
were taken in Browning, yet it has a 
total population of only 1,691 people. 
Of course, many of these people were 
stragglers who had missed their X-rays 
while the units were operating in the 
surrounding areas. 


Pre-Registration 

Pre-registration, which includes fill- 
ing out a registration card for every 
adult wishing an X-ray, was carried on 
throughout the county. This required 
personal contact with all Glacier 
County residents by volunteer workers 
before the X-ray units arrived. This 
may not sound like too much work, but 
when you consider that this county is 
almost as large as Delaware and Rhode 
Island combined, it means a lot of 
traveling. In the towns of Browning 


and Cut Bank, the territory was di- 
vided into districts, with captains for 
each block or area, whereas in the very 
rural sections where there are only one 
or two houses every five miles or so, 
it was a matter of relying on getting 
a great number of workers so the area 
each would cover would not be too 
great. The pre-registration cards re- 
turned by these workers were then al- 
phabetized and just required pulling 
out when the person arrived for his 
X-ray. This, of course, is convenient 
for the person being X-rayed and does 
not require waiting in line for regis- 
tration. However, the main reasons it 
was used in this survey were for the 
personal contact with all of the adult 
members of the population which it 
involved and for rechecking on those 

who did not come for X-rays. 
In one of the rural areas the unit 
.. . Continued on page 10 
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Sidney J. Shipman, M.D. 


Past President 
National Tuberculosis Association 


Editor’s Note: Highlights from Dr. Ship- 
man’s Annual Meeting address appear 
below at the request of Mark H. Har- 
rington, NTA president, in lieu of Mr. 
Harrington’s column. The complete text 
will be printed in Transactions of the 
1953 Annual Meeting. 


... We all realize that the new low 
in tuberculosis mortality is the result 
of many factors—economic, socio- 
logical, and medical, some quite un- 
related to the organized effort to 
wipe out tuberculosis and some direct- 
ly related to these efforts. Over 
some of these we have little control. 
Our field lies in continuing effort 
along well established lines and our 
immediate problem is to make this 
effort as fruitful as possible. 

Whether the aim is to control tuber- 
culosis or whether the aim shall be 
the complete eradication of tubercu- 
losis in the United States and later, 
perhaps, to play a part in its eradi- 
cation in the world as a _ whole, 
remains to be determined. 


Determine the Goal 

In our over-all ideals there can be 
little disagreement; in the attain- 
ment of these ideals a good deal of 
disagreement and controversy is to 
be expected. A certain amount is 
probably healthy. Here one encoun- 
ters the type of thinking which in- 
sists upon strict attention to detail 
before any program is adopted as 
well as the type of thinking which 
would first adopt a program and 


trust that the details could be worked 
out later. 

My own experience in dealing 
with groups has led me to believe 
that it is much better to set forth 
aims, no matter how idealistic they 
may appear, and to secure agreement 
upon all possible points early, rather 
than to bog den in detail before 
any program is agreed upon. The 
idealism and good will thus early 
established may surmount many 
hurdles later. 


Strong Locals Needed 

In arriving at his present philos- 
ophy each of us is influenced to a 
great extent by prior contact with 
others. My own philosophy of the 
tuberculosis movement was greatly 
influenced by the late Ford Higby, 
for many years the great executive 
secretary of the California Tuber- 
culosis Association. . Through him 
I was imbued with the idea that the 
ultimate strength of the voluntary 
tuberculosis movement lies at the 
grass roots and the widespread ex- 
istence of strong, effective local or- 
ganizations in the State of California 
stands as an enduring monument to 
the soundness of this concept. For 
this reason I have always believed 
that a primary goal of the National 
Tuberculosis Association should be 
the strengthening of weak state asso- 
ciations as well as the support of 
those that are strong. In order to 
serve the sick and unfortunate effective- 
ly, in order to emphasize local problems 
adequately and recommend steps toward 
their solution, in order to further state 
and local legislation and support local 
health departments, intelligent, vigor- 
ous local associations are absolutely 
essential. 

Nor is this path a one-way street. 
Strength flows to the National Asso- 
ciation from strong locais as well as 
vice versa. Only in mutual strength 
will we move as far or as fast as we 
should. 

There is another reason, however, 
for strong state and local associations. 
In a country as vast and complex as 
ours it is natural that problems of 
tuberculosis control should vary wide- 
ly from place to place. Time does not 
permit a detailed discussion of why 
this is so or the extent. to which it 


exists, and with a sophisticated audi- 
ence such as this it is certainly un- 
necessary to do so. The fact that it 
does exist, however, means that great 
latitude should be granted local asso- 
ciations in program development, both 
to meet local needs and to act as 
laboratories in the determination of 
program expansion. There is no doubt 
that expansion of program is called 
for on the national level, but this 
expansion can be more soundly con- 
ceived and effectively executed with 
fewer chances of disappointment if 
more leeway is first granted to aspir- 
ing locals and, indeed, if more locals 
are urged to satisfy unmet needs 
on the local level by appropriate ex- 
pansion into other fields. 


Nurse Students Learn 
TB Control Methods 


Student nurses taking special train- 
ing in tuberculosis at Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hospital, Columbus, Ohio, are 
volunteering as registrants at the 


- Christmas Sedl X-ray bus and gaining 


a new insight into tuberculosis control 
as they learn some of the techniques of 
mass X-ray surveys. 

According to the Columbus Tuber- 
culosis Society, the hospital maintains 
affiliation with seven schools of nurs- 
ing in Ohio, Kentucky, and New 
Hampshire and conducts successive 
courses of two months’ duration thg/ 
year round. Classes average 30 stu- 
dents. 

The intensive training program in- 
cludes both theory and patient care, 
visits to the Instructive District 
Nurses’ Association, the TB control- 
ler’s office, and the Health and Safety 
Center, and an occasional stint at the 
X-ray bus. 


Free TB Care 


A resolution pledging free care for 
tuberculosis patients who are subject 
to the quarantine or isolation controls 
of the health department has been ap- 
proved by the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Health, according to the 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis and Health 
Society. 
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Illinois Helps Meet Personnel 


Needs in State and Local 


TB Associations Through... . 


Junior Staff Program 


In 1952, the Illinois Tuberculosis 
Association developed a plan to in- 
clude local, state, and national asso- 
ciation participation in a junior train- 
ing program. The Illinois Tubercu- 
losis Association Personnel Commit- 
tee evolved this plan to help meet the 
personnel needs for state and local 
associations through planned recruit- 
ment by the state association and on- 
the-job training in the state and local 
associations. 

The state association recruits candi- 
dates who will make good beginning 
workers from the colleges and uni- 
versities in Illinois. Those selected 
spend the first month in the state of- 
fice, the second at the NTA General 
Training Course, and then are placed 
in a local association to work under 
the direction of the local executive 
director for five months. At the end 
of the seven-month period, the can- 
didates are available for placement. 


Two Plans Used 

Two plans have been used. In one, 
national, state, and local associations 
share the cost of the stipend; the 
other, the state and local associations. 
The travel costs within the local 
county are paid by the local associa- 
tion and the Illinois association pays 


travel costs to any state or regional 
meetings. Participation by the NTA 
has been on a demonstration basis to 
encourage state and local associations 
to conduct planned recruitment pro- 
grams. 

The trainees on the three-way plan 
are not obligated to reniain in Illinois, 
but are free to accept employment in 
tuberculosis associations throughout 
the country. The NTA arranges and 
pays for interview visits outside IIli- 
nois. When the trainees are under 
the two-way plan, they are expected 
to work in a tuberculosis association 
in Illinois. 


Has Many Advantages 

This program has many advan- 
tages, not only to Illinois, but to 
tuberculosis associations throughout 
the country. In our recruitment con- 
tacts with colleges and universities, 
we have a definite plan to offer. 
Students usually prefer an opportun- 
ity for on-the-job experience before 
starting on a job. Under this plan 
they receive good basic orientation 
to tuberculosis association work as a 
result of the time spent with the state 
and local associations and at the NTA 
General Training Course. Certainly 
such orientation is valuable to them 


by Ben D. Kiningham, Jr. 


Executive Director 


Illinois Tuberculosis Association 


as beginning workers and as future 
leaders in the tuberculosis associa- 
tions. We have a pool of candidates 
to refer to association vacancies as 
they occur withia the seven-month 
period. The local association has an 
additional professional staff member 
for five months at a minimum cost. 
Tuberculosis associations throughout 
the country benefit by an additional 
supply of new workers whether they 
are employed immediately as _ begin- 
ning workers or at a later date as 
experienced workers. 

Within the past year, two candi- 
dates have completed the three-way 
plan. One was placed as an executive 
secretary in a local association out- 
side Illinois; the other as a rehabili- 
tation coordinator in a county tuber- 
culosis sanatorium in Illinois. Several 
other candidates under the two-way 
plan have been placed during the year 
in Illinois. 

Both plans have proved successful, 
since all our trainees have been placed 
and are doing commendable jobs. Al- 
though this is not the complete an- 
swer to the personnel problem, it is 
a step in the right direction in our 
recruitment program. It is unique, 
we ,feel, in that the local associations 
not only participate in the program, 
but they also help to finance it 
directly. 


TB Resolutions Passed 
By Nurses in St. Louis 


Two resolutions aimed at improv- 
ing tuberculosis detection and nursing 
methods were passed recently by 
nurses attending a two-day workshop 
on tuberculosis nursing at St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The 50 nurses representing 20 hos- 
pitals in the area agreed that letters 
should be sent to local social, medical, 
and nursing groups recommending 


that all patients entering general hos- 
pitals be given chest X-rays. They 
also decided to ask the local League 
of Nursing to sponsor a study group 
to review curricula of all schools of 
nursing in the city and county to see 
that tuberculosis nursing is included. 


The workshop was set up with the 
assistance of the Tuberculosis and 
Health Society of St. Louis and sup- 
plemented a one-day institute held 
earlier at the Robert Koch Tubercu- 
losis Hospital. 


TB Course in Paraguay 


A postgraduate course in tuberculo- 
sis for physicians was held at the Bella 
Vista Sanatorium, Asuncion, Para- 
guay, in June. The course, which cov- 
ered the epidemiological and clinical 
aspects of the disease was sponsored 
by the Public Health Department, the 
Interamerican Cooperative Public 
Health Service, and the World Health 
Organization, and was under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Juan Max Boettner, direc 
tor of the sanatorium. 
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Doctors Top Attendance 
At Los Angeles Meeting 


An analysis of the attendance at 
the Annual Meeting of the National 
Tuberculosis Association at Los An- 
geles shows that physicians outnum- 
bered all other groups of health work- 
ers at the meeting. 

Six hundred and fifty-four physi- 
cians attended. Next in order of num- 
bers were executives, directors, and 
employees of state and local associ- 
ations with 489 in attendance and 
public health nurses, medical social 
workers in the public health field, 
consultants, and school nurses with 
425. 

Others attending included 298 hos- 
pital nurses, therapists, medical social 
workers on hospital staffs, and labora- 
tory technicians; 124 nursing stu- 
dents ; 91 research workers, including 
representatives of pharmaceutical 
companies and other trade organiza- 
tions; 75 NTA staff and non-medical 
directors; ten medical students; 39 
professors of medicine and nursing 
(non-medical) ; five public health of- 
ficials (non-medical); 53 wives and 
relatives, and 26 persons whose inter- 
ests were unspecified. 


Hospital Programs Increase 


The number of general and propri- 
¢tary hospitals throughout the United 
States having routine chest X-ray pro- 
grams showed a slight increase in 1952, 
according to figures published in the 
June 1953 issue of Hospitals. Out of 
the 3,715 hospitals reporting their 
activities, 677 or 20 per cent, reported 
such programs, an increase of 105 over 
the total of 639 reported for the pre- 
vious year. 


X-Rays for Food Workers 


Annual chest X-rays have been made 
mandatory for all persons selling, han- 
dling, and preparing food or drinks 
in Harrisburg, Pa., through a resolu- 
tion recently passed by the city council. 
According to the Tuberculosis and 
Health Society of Dauphin and Perry 
Counties, a total of 7,500 persons had 
been examined by July 1. 


....and keep everyone safe 


HELP KEEP EVERYONE SAFE FROM TB 
GET A CHEST X-RAY 


New 
Chest X-Ray 
Poster 


fo kneeling child shown above appears on 
the newest poster to be produced by the 
National Tuberculosis Association. Reproduced 
in full color, in dimensions of 22”x 17”, from an 
original painting by Stevan Dohanos, distin- 
guished American artist, the poster has a strong 
emotional appeal that will felp create public 
attitudes favorable to chest X-ray programs. The 
NTA is also producing an X-ray pamphlet which 
features the poster's illustration and title, avail- 
able for use either in conjunction with the poster 
or separately. The poster may be ordered now 
through state associations, the pamphlet later 
this month. 
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CHEST X-RAY / 


ONCE A YEAR 


FREE HERE 


OUR HEALTH | DEPARTMENT..OR 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOC. FOR INFORMATION 


R. David T. Proctor, president of the Los 


X-Ray Unit 


Angeles County Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, (left) and Dr. George M. Uhl, city 


Is health officer, look over the Los Angeles City 
Health Department X-ray unit which was recently 


Rehabilitated 


reconditioned by the association with Christmas 


Seal funds and returned to service in June. 


Ohio To Hold Session 
For General Physicians 


A postgraduate course in pulmonary 
diseases, planned especially for the 
general practitioners of Ohio, will be 
held Sept. 25-26 at the Ohio State 
University Health Center, Columbus, 
under the sponsorship of the OSU 
College of Medicine, Ohio State Medi- 
cal Association, and the Ohio Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association and its 
medical section, the Ohio Trudeau 
Society. 

Designed to provide the general 
practitioner with current concepts of 
pulmonary diseases and cardiac sur- 
gery, with special emphasis on the prac- 
tical aspects of diagnosis and treat- 
ment, the course will have sessions on 
pulmonary tuberculosis, bronchitis, 
emphysema, asthma, lung cancer, in- 
dustrial diseases of the lungs, pulmo- 
nary lesions, and chest X-ray. One full 
session will discuss current trends in 
cardiac surgery. 

Members of the OSU College of 
Medicine faculty, including Dr. John 
A. Prior, Dr. Charles A. Doan, Dr. 
Karl P. Klassen, and Dr. R. H. Brown- 
ing, will preside. 


Organizing the Blackfeet 


... Continued from page 126 


was located at an Indian school on a 
small stream. When the area chairman 
had her community meeting, those pres- 
ent decided to divide their section into 
four parts, divided by the stream and 
the highway. Certain people became 
responsible for pre-registering every- 
one in these four areas. They also des- 
ignated the X-ray day a holiday in their 
community, having a picnic and a ball 
game. Transportation, entertainment, 
and pre-registration committees were 
formed and each person had an as- 
signed duty to perform. On X-ray day, 
Indians arrived by automobile, truck, 
horseback, and on foot. Result: 157 
people contacted and pre-registered and 
164 X-rays taken, representing nearly 
100 per cent participation in this par- 
ticular community. 

All persons suspected of having chest 
abnormalities were asked to return for 
retakes. Each person who returned 
was interviewed by a public health 
nurse. Films were read at the survey 
office and if abnormalities were found, 
the family physician was notified and 
the patient advised to see him. About 


70 per cent responded. This result was 
not.as.geod-as in other Montana sur- 
veys where as many as 95 per cent re- 
sponded but was due to the rains and 
floods in the county the time retakes 
were scheduled. 

Those who did not respond are being 
visited by the Indian Service nurse 
who will urge them to come to the 


Indian Service hospital for 14” x 17” | 


films. 

The State Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
at Galen has an almost completed new 
wing where Indian patients will be 
hospitalized. 

An effective educational program is 
needed to help the Indians understand 
the necessity for hospital care, con- 
tinued until their disease is arrested. 


Worked as a Unit 


The actual findings of such a survey 
cannot be determined for several 
months after completion, since the sur- 
vey is a screening process and it is nec- 
essary to have the private physician’s 
diagnosis. At present the 70 mm. and 
the 4” x 5” retake stereos indicate a 
high degree of findings with 6.3 out of 
every 100 Indians referred to their pri- 
vate physicians on the reservation and 
about two out of every 100 non-Indians 
X-rayed referred. The referral, of 
course, is for possible tuberculosis, 
heart disease, cancer, or other chest 
pathology. Other results in this county 
include the formation of the nucleus 
for a health council with the actual 
health council being organized later 
from many of the interested workers 
in the survey. The county does not 
have a health department as yet but has 
taken a step toward this by budgeting 
for a public health nurse. 

The principle used throughout the 
survey was to let the people do the 
planning. It was pointed out that it 
was their program, paid for through 
the purchase of Christmas Seals and 
payment of their tax dollars, that it was 
their work and their efforts that would 
make the survey a success or a failure. 
They learned that no one person or no 
one group can have a successful survey 
of this type. It takes the help and coop- 
eration of all groups in the county 
working as a unit. In this county aa 
estimated 1,500 to 1,700 people partici- 
pated in some respect in the survey. 
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The following books may be pur- 
chased through the BULLETIN at 
the prices listed: 


HEALTH TEACHING IN SCHOOLS, 

by Ruth E. Grout, M.P.H., Ph.D., Hard 

Cover, 353 pages with index and illustra- 

tions. Second edition, 1953. Published by 

W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 

Price $4.25. 

This new edition of a comprehen- 
sive and widely-used reference text is 
excellent. Although written primarily 
for teachers in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, it will be welcomed 
by anyone concerned with school 
health programs. One chapter, “Co- 
workers in Health Education,” de- 
scribes community agencies which can 
be of help to the schools. Local tuber- 
culosis associations are described, in 
part, as “The most deeply rooted of 
all voluntary health agencies .. . They 
are influences for good, not only in 
the specific field of tuberculosis pre- 
vention and control, but also in com- 
munity-wide health education in 
general.” 


| WANTED TO LIVE, 

by Will Ross. Hard cover, 162 pages. 

George Banta Publishing Company, 1953. 

Price $2.50. 

“I Wanted to Live” is the personal 
story of the boyhood and the coming 
of age of a man who was born in a 
small mid-Western town—who found 
out that he had tuberculosis when he 
was 19 years of age. After a period 
during which the myth of climate as a 
cure for tuberculosis was exploded 
and discarded he entered a sanatorium 
where he remained for five long years. 
He was discharged and lived to found 
a great business and to make for him- 
self a splendid career in voluntary 
service to the tuberculosis movement 
and to civic affairs. This warmly per- 
sonal and readable book is a “must” 
for tuberculosis and public health 


workers and should be widely read by 
others. Whether it is considered as an 
interesting story or as an account of a 
period of contemporary history in 
public health in the United States or 
as an inspiring autobiography it more 
than repays the time it takes to read 
it. 

Perhaps the widest audience will be 
found among the many individuals 
associated with the tuberculosis move- 
ment who hold Will Ross in affection- 
ate regard and respect, among ex-pa- 
tients, and those still in tuberculosis 
hospitals of this country, especially 
those who have found the road back 
to health a difficult one. To these the 
story of Will Ross will be a promise 
of the goal to be reached. 


THE CULTIVATION OF 
COMMUNITY LEADERS 


by William W. Biddle. Hard cover. Published 
r Harper & Brothers, New York, N.Y. Price 
3.00. 


All tuberculosis workers, whether 
staff, members of the board of direc- 
tors, committee members, or volun- 
teers, or otherwise actively engaged in 
community activities, should read this 


book. In it are practical suggestions 


for developing volunteer leadership, to 
help on a constructive community edu- 
cation program. 


@ Help for the Head Nurse is pro- 
vided in The Head Nurse at Work, 
recently published by the National 
League for Nursing, New York City. 
Prepared by the NLN’s Department 
of Hospital Nursing, the handbook 
aims to familiarize the head nurse 
with the principles of organization 
and administration, to help her recog- 
nize her responsibilities and improve 
her methods of carrying them out; to 
suggest methods of improving patient 
care, and to insure better use of avail- 
able personnel. In addition to the text, 
the guide includes a basic plan for 
organization of a hospital nursing de- 


partment, samples of nurses’ weekly 
assignment sheet, a nursing aide 
weekly assignment sheet, group as- 
signments, assignment reminder, and 
a bibliography. The handbook may be 
obtained from the Department of 
Hospital Nursing, National League 
for Nursing, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N.Y. 


@ Nursing as a Career is the topic of 
a new illustrated booklet, Nursing 
Has a Future for You, recently re- 
leased by the Committee on Careers 
in Nursing, National League for 
Nursing. The booklet, intended for 
prospective students, student nurse 
recruitment groups, and vocational 
counselors, describes basic diploma 
and degree programs in nursing, en- 
trance requirements, and the oppor- 
tunities for young men and women in 
the profession. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Committee on Ca- 
reers in Nursing, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. 


TB Deaths Decline 7 
By 50 Per Cent 


Deaths from tuberculosis of the 
respiratory system have declined 50 
per cent throughout the world since 
World War II, according to the World 
Health Organization of the United Na- 
tions in its annual report of epidemio- 
logical and vital statistics published in 
June. 

The report is based on as complete 
coverage as can be obtained today, 
404,000,000 persons or 17 per cent of 
the world’s estimated population. 


TB Nursing Seminar 


A seminar in tuberculosis nursing 
for graduate nurses was offered by the 
University of Oregon School of Nurs- 
ing, Portland, during the summer. The 
course included study and discussion 
of the problems in tuberculosis and of 
the tuberculosis patient, with emphasis 
on the socio-economic and psychologi- 
cal aspects of tuberculosis nursing and 
consideration of the value of patient 
education. 
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EOPLE 


Dr. Daniel J. McCarthy, a founder 
of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation and one of the four remain- 
ing original staff members of the 
Henry Phipps Institute in Philadel- 
phia, has been given the Distin- 
guished Service Cross by the Palm 
Beach County (Fla.) Tuberculosis 
and Health Association in recogni- 
tion of his 50 years of devoted 
service to the voluntary tuberculosis 
movement. 


Albert W. Dent, president of Dil- 
lard University, New Orleans, and 
a member of the Board of Directors 
of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, has been elected president of 
the National Health Council. Serv- 
ing with Mr. Dent are Dr. Donald B. 
Armstrong, Miss Margaret Hickey, 
and Basil O’Conor, vice presidents; 
Rome A. Betts, secretary; Philip R. 
Mather, treasurer, and Herbert I. 
Wood, assistant treasurer. 


Dr. Norvin C. Kiefer, director of 
the Health and Special Weapons De- 
fense Division of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, became 
chief medical director of The Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
United States on August 1. He is a 
former chairman of the Rehabili- 
tation Committee of the American 
Trudeau Society. 


James E. Gardner, rehabilitation 
director of the District of Columbia 
Tuberculosis Association, is the new- 
ly-elected president of the District 
of Columbia Chapter, National Re- 
habilitation Association. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


Dr. Howard W. Bosworth, direc- 
tor of Barlow Sanatorium, Los. An- 
geles, and a former president of the 
California and Los Angeles Tuber- 
culosis and Health Associations and 
of the American and Los Angeles 
Trudeau Societies, has been awarded 
the California medal by the CTHA 
for major contributions to tubercu- 
losis control in California. 


Mrs. Martha M. Hunt, Secretary 
in the Division of Medical Research 
of the American Trudeau Society in 
Philadelphia, died suddenly on June 
2, 1953. Mrs. Hunt, who had just 
returned from the annual meeting in 
Los Angeles, had held a responsible 
position on the staff of the Division 
of Medical Research for the past two 
and one-half years. 


Dr. Hawley H. Seiler, Tampa, has 
been elected president of the Florida 
Trudeau Society. Serving with Dr. 
Seiler are Dr. Jose Antonio Perez, 
Tampa, vice president, and Dr. John 
Chesney, Miami, secretary. 

Miss Alice 1. 


Porter, formerly 


“health education consultant in the 


Oklahoma Tuberculosis Association 
and executive secretary of the Gar- 
field County (Okla.) Tuberculosis 
Association, joined the staff of the 
NTA on July 1. Miss Porter will 
serve as field consultant in the Case 
Finding Section of the Program De- 
velopment Division. Her work will 
be primarily concerned with case 
finding, with special emphasis on the 
development of state and regional 
case-finding conferences. 


William J. Osterberg, comptroller 
for the National Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation for the past three years, re- 
signed August 1. Before coming to 
the NTA in 1950 he had been with 
the public accounting firms of Frazer 


and Torbet and Price, Waterhouse 
and Co. of New York City. His suc- 
cessor is Claude H. Williams, former- 
ly with Cowles Magazines, Inc., pub- 
lishers of Look, who has joined the 
NTA staff as chief accountant. 


W. W. Wendt, associate in the Pro- 
gram Development Division, National 
Tuberculosis Association, for the past 
two and a half years, resigned to be- 
come director of program for the 
Louisiana Tuberculosis Association 
on June 1. 


Thomas E, Bramble, assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Tuberculosis 
and Health Society of St. Louis, Mo., 
is joining the staff of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Tuberculosis and Health As- 
sociation in September as assistant 
director. Charles Kurtzholz is direc- 
tor of the association. Before going 
to St. Louis in 1948, Mr. Bramble was 
chief of vocational rehabilitation and 
education at the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital, Castle Point, N. Y. 


Dr. Lloyd K. Swasey was recently 
named president of the Arizona Tu- 
berculosis and Health Association. 
Other new officers are Thomas 
Goodnight and Mrs. Hazel Gore, 
vice presidents; Mrs. R. Lee Foster, 
secretary, and Dr. W. Warner Wat- 
kins, treasurer. 


Miss Chloe Jackson, executive di- 
rector of the Delaware County (Ind.) 
Tuberculosis Association, is the re- 
cipient of the 1953 Auerbach Memor- 
ial award. The award is made 
annually by the Indiana Tubercu- 
losis Association in honor of 
Murray A. Auerbach, veter- 
an tuberculosis worker who 
served as executive secretary 
of the association for 29 years 
before his death in 1950. 
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